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: Editorial Buzzings. 


Each Day the world is born anew 
For him who takes it rightly ; 

Not fresher that which Adam knew, 

Not sweeter that whose moonlit dew 
Entranced Arcadia nightly. 








‘Earle Clickinger, the honey- 
dealer of Columbus, O., is dead. 





A Bill protecting foreign exhibitors 
of patented articles from all possible 
prosecution for infringement has been 
passed by the Senate, and is pending, 
and reported sure to pass, in the House. 
The bill reads as follows: 


‘*That no citizen of any country shall 
be held liable for the infringement of 
any patent granted by the United States, 
or any trade-mark - registered in the 
United States where the act complained 
of is performed in connection with the 
exhibition of any article or thing at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
cago.” 





Father Langstroth is again 
heard from through his daughter, Mrs. 
Anna L. Cowan. We regret to announce 
that he has had a severe attack of La 
Grippe, which, for a time, threatened to 
become fatal. The careful nursing of 
his affectionate daughter has, in a meas- 
ure, restored his wasted vitality, and he 
is now able to be about again. Mrs. 
Cowan writes us as follows: 


My fathertts very feeble, and suffers 
much. In November last he had a 
severe attack of La Grippe, which set- 
tled on his kidneys and bladder, and for 
a time threatened his life. He was a 
long time in recovering sufficient strength 
to enable him to get about the house 
again, and our physician tells us that at 
his age, and enfeebled condition, we 
cannot hope that he will ever.be free 
from those disorders. 

He desires to be affectionately remem- 
bered to you and to yours. We regret 
to know through the bee-papers that 
you have also been ill, and trust you will 
soon be restored to complete health. 

ANNA L. CowANn. 





~ 


We Understand that the Com- 
mittee appointed by the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Association at Albany, 
consisting of Dr. A. B. Mason, P. H. 
Elwood and J. M. Hambaugh, to secure 
space at the World’s Fair for the api- 
arian exhibit, are not idle by any means, 
but are pushing matters. 

We have, by request, interviewed the 
State Commissioners several times, and 
will appear before the State Board of 
Agriculture at its next meeting in April, 
to try to get an appropriation for the 
money necessary to gather a creditable 
State exhibit. 

We have also been notified to attend a 
conference with Dr. Mason and the Chief 
of the Agricultural Department of fhe 
National Commission on the 16th inst. 

As soon as anything is definitely set- 
tled, we will report it in the Bee Jour- 
NAL. Though not a member of the 
committee, we know of what is being 
done, as we are assisting the committee 
by every means in our power. At pres- 
ent the committee can only ‘report 
progress,” and promise details later. 
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Death of Chas. Bianconcini 
—The February number of Il’ Apicoltore, 
the official organ.of the Central Associa- 
tion for the Encouragement of Apicul- 
ture in Italy, contains the following 
which Mr. Frank Benton has translated 
for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL: 


Another distinguished and meritorious 
apiarist, Count Carlo Bianconcini, has 
departed this life. We reproduce the 
obituary received from Mr. Lucio Paglia, 
and, uniting with him in béwailing our 
deceased colleague, we send to the be- 
reaved family expressions of sincere 
condolence. 

‘* Furnished with the last sacraments 
of our Catholic religion, Cav. Count 
Carlo Bianconcini, engineer and former 
artillery captain, died at his residence in 
Bologna on Jan. 10, 1892. 


**Endowed by nature with great in- 
genuity, and sustained by a good heart— 
the worthy seat of humane and elevated 
sentiments, whoever had recourse to 
him was made the recipient of wise 
counsels. _ Receiving all without distinc- 
tion, but with innate affability, he left 
them satisfied and charmed with his 
familiar and genteel ways. He loved 
God, his country, and his family, and 
has left in tears and deepest affliction 
his wife—the Countess Maria, and their 
only child—the little Countess Editta, as 
well as all who knew him. 


‘*Having retired from military life, 
he devoted himself wholly and indefati- 
gably to the most important occupations, 
and to the study of agriculture and re- 
lated industries, acquiring through his 
writings the esteem notalone of eminent 
persons versed in these matters, but 
even of the royal government by which 
he was often called to the capital and 
consulted on questions in viticulture and 
oenology. 


‘*Among agricultural industries api- 
culture stood first in his thoughts. He 
held it in high estimation, and occupied 
himself with it personally and with pre- 
dilection, always attaining, even in the 
less favorable years, an adequate com- 
pensation for his assiduous care, as can 
be seen by the accounts which he was 
pleased to publish in the columns of 
VApicoltore. He had his apiary at 
Poggio Renatico, Province of Ferrara, 
formerly his home. The hive he pre- 
ferred was that of Sartori. An enthusi- 
astic apiarist, he acted as an apostle of 
the rational system of bee-keeping by 
means of movable combs, and had not a 
few followers. A ready speaker, he 





entertained his listeners in. this way by 
the hour, and the delight—the profit 
which his disciples obtained from. the 
instruction of their beloved master was 
only to be compared to the satisfaction 
and the extreme pleasure with which it 
was imparted. It was his personal and 
thoroughly radical conviction that to 
succeed in apiculture it was necessary 
to commence with one or two colonies 
alone, and to augment the number 
gradually. That this maxim was right 
is proved by the splendid result that he 
knew how to obtain. 


‘**Heisnomore. Apiculture has lost 
in Count Bianconcini a warm and de- 
cided sustainer, an expert and intelligent 
operator, and we cin only lament his 
early demise, and implore peace for his 
ashes.” 





Jackson Park wil! retain as one 
of its permanent attractions the build- 
ing which Japan will erect for its head- 
quarters at the Exposition. The building 
will be modeled after one of the most 
famous and architecturally unique of 
Japan’s ancient temples, and with its 
surrounding garden will cost $70,000. 
About 40,000 square feet will be oc- 
cupied. ' 

The South Park commissioners have 
accepted the offer of S. Tegima, repre- 
sentative of the Mikado, to give the 
structure to Chicago on condition that it 
be kept permanent, and in repair, and 
that one room in it be devoted to a pub- 
lic exhibit of Japanese works of art, 
which the Japanese government agrees 
to replenish from time to time. 





A German Scientist announces 
with some justifiable pride that he has 
discovered a way of converting the 
cellulose of wood into grape sugar, 
making thereof an appetizing comesti- 
ble. In polite circles lunches of rose- 
wood piano legs will probably be served, 
while toothpicks will take rank as a 
genuine dessert.—Chicago News. 


That is no worse than to have old 
boot-legs made into glucose, and then 
have it fraudulently sold for extracted- 
honey. 
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The Chalmers Super, which 
we lately mentioned as having in our 
Museum, is thus commented upon by 
Mr. D. A. Jones, in the Canadian Bee 
Journal : 


We are pleased to be able to givea 
description of a newsuper. It was in- 
vented by Mr. Chalmers, of Poole, Ont., 
one of our cleverest- bee-keepers, who is 
very ingenious, and Quite original in his 
ideas. 

The super may be taken apart or put 
together in five or ten seconds. lt is ex- 
ceedingly simple in its construction, yet 
it combines many valuable points and 
important principles. Mr. Chalmers ex- 
hibited it at the annual meeting of the 
Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Association, held 
at London, where it was examined by 
many, who pronounced it another step 
in the right direction. 

It is very simple, cheap and easily 
manipulated, and for a close-end frame 
hive, we have not seen anything that we 
think would equal it. 

It is admirably adapted for section 
supers, for which it was originally in- 
tended, and is made as follows : 


Take two boards ¥¢ of an inch thick, 
4% inches wide, and 3 inches longer 
than is required for the inside measure 
of the super; then take two boards 
%x4¥ inches, the exact length of the 
inside measure of super; then % inch 
from each end of this board put a saw- 
cut across it %, and 1 1/16 of an inch 
deep; then cut from the end on an 
angle into the same cut. This makes a 
V-shape on one side of the board. Make 
all for ends this way. F 

Now, take four pieces 14%xx4\4 
inches, bevel one side from 14¢ down to 
84; then nail these four pieces on the 
ends of the four sides of the super with 
the bevelled edge in. Turn the two 
bevelled edges of the end pieces out, and 
it just fits in the niche like a dovetail. 


There is a saw cut made at each end 
of the side pieces *g of an inch deep, and 
14 inches from each end, when a T- 
rest is closed down that just fits tight 
up against the end-board holding it in 
position. The two ends are held in 
position by four T-rests, which fit so 
tightly against them that it is impossible 
for them to move out of the dovetail. 

Perhaps some may ask, What holds 
the T-rest from falling out, especially 
the one on the under side, heretofore 
stated? This super is just 434 inches, 
so you will observe thatin order to have 
a bee-space, he has a rim % inch wide 
by 5/16 deep, on which this super is 





placed. A second rim may be laid on 
top of the super. 

When you wish to reverse it, hold the 
two rims tight down to the T-rests, then 
reverse the super. 

When the sections are to be taken out 
of the super, simply remove the T-rest 
at the ends, which allows the end-board 
to slip out, and the sections may be 
emptied out. 

For closed-end frames these section 
rests at the ends would be necessary, 
while there would be none in the center. 

Another point is, that the tin coming 
over the end of the frame would prevent 
itfrom being glued fast with propolis, 
as is sometimes the case. 


The Post-Office Committee of 
the House has reported favorably ona 
bill authorizing the Postmaster General 
to make tests of the free delivery of 
mails in rural districts. 

The corresponding Senate Committee 
has also indicated its approval of a bill 
to reduce postage on merchandise from 
one cent per once to one cent for two 
ounces. 





—_—_——_— > —~—e-<- 


A Sample of ‘ extra thin” surplus 
comb-foundation, 12 feet to the pound, 
made from a 6-inch mill, just started in 
A. I. Root’s wax room is received. It 
is interesting to note the excellent work 
they are putting out on the foundation 
machines now being made at that es- 
tablishment. The sample is beautiful, 
and shows perfect workmanship. 


No Exchange is more welcome 
than ‘* Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Weekly.” It has this week all the im- 
provements which have been gradually 
taking place in its pages. In make-up 
and pictures it ranks not only with the 
best American weeklies, but with the 
foreign ones as well. But the most 
interesting thing in the paper is the 
contribution by Capt. R. Kelso Carter, 
on the coming transformation of the 
earth, written in a popular style, the 
first of a series to be presented, which 
will be interesting to all. Price, 10 
cents. 
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Honey for Food and Medi- 
cine, were its health-producing prop- 
erties more familiarly known, would be 
appropriated to a much greater extent 
than is found at the present time. 


That this valuable information is not 
more extensively disseminated, and a 
consequent increased demand felt, for 
the sweet product of the bees, is largely 
due to the apathy existing among those 
who produce honey—by their failure to 
take it upon themselves to inform their 
neighbors of the facts concerning the 
health-giving and health-keeping quali- 
ties of this ‘‘nectar of the gods.” 


When all appreciate the benefits to be 
derived from its regular and constant 
use, then will honey-producers begin to 
realize the nobility of their pursuit, and 
exert themselves to supply a demand 
that will at once arise. 


The following paragraphs, taken from 
the Chicago Daily News of recent date, 
endeavor to show something of the 
value of honey as an article of diet and 
remedial agent : 


But few people are cognizant of the 
benefits to be derived from a moderate 
use of honey as food. Saccharine mat- 
ter, as a rule, is apt to affect the system 
injuriously, butif taken in the form of 
honey, it at once becomes a valuable 
food and medicine. Instead of having 
it given to us in combination with bulk 
foods, as in the cane and beet, it is, in 
the case of honey, mingled with fruit 
juices’ derived from flowers highly 
charged with medicinal properties. 

Honey taken as food becomes a power- 
ful medicine to the sugar-fed and half 
diseased, and many people must begin 
on small quantities and acquire an appe- 
tite for it. Foul air, improper ventila- 
tion, coal gas and sudden changes of 
temperature, and exposure of lungs and 
throats to sudden chill are the source of 
no end to throat and bronchial troubles. 
A free, regular and constant use of 
honey is probably the best medicine for 
throat troubles known, and its regular 
use is largely corrective. 





The Foreign participation in the 
World’s Columbian Fair, up to the pres- 
ent, embraces 72 Nations and Provinces. 















English horticultural papers are 
renewing their attack on American 
apples, on the ground that they contain 
arsenic, and the attacks are being gen- 
erally copied in the daily press. The 
charge is that growers sprinkle arsenic 
on their trees to prevent the ravages of 
a moth which eats nothing but apples 
and pears. The editor of the Horticul- 
tural Times is the author of the ‘‘ arsenic 
seare,” as itis called. Immense quan- 
tities of American apples are sold in 
England, and bring high prices, which, 
perhaps, explains the reason for the 
attack. 

Spraying fruit trees, plants and vines 
for the prevention of the ravages of 
insects and fungus diseases, is no longer 
an experiment, but a necessity, in order 
to get large crops of perfect fruit. Of 
course the spraying must not be done 
while the trees are in bloom—but just as 
the fruit is ‘* set.” . 

For full information on this subject, 
address William Stahl, manufacturer of 
Excelsior Spraying Outfits, Quincy, IIls., 
who will send free a full and complete 
treatise on this subject. 

We are glad to be able to state that 
Mr. Stahl gives proper directions for the 
time of spraying, so that no damage 
wil) result to the bees. He says: 



























Apple trees should be sprayed twice— 
when the apples are the size of peas, 
and again in a week or ten days. Plum 
trees should be sprayed three or four 
times, at intervals of a week or ten 
days, beginning as soon as the blossoms 
have fallen. To spray an orchard will 
cost, per spraying, for material and 
labor of applying the mixture as well as 
preparing it, from 15 to 25 cents per 
acre. 
















Wery Fime samples of thin founda- 
tion are received from W. W. Cary, of 
Colerain, Mass. ; two of them being of 
white wax, and all show excellent work- 
manship. 














> 








The Amateur Bee-Keeper, 
by J. W. Rouse; 52 pages. Price, 25c. 
For sale at this office. 
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MANUFACTURES AND LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING 


of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 
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OY~ Manufactures ana Liberal Arts Building from South-east. 


Notable for its symmetrical proportions, the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building is the mammoth structure of the 
Exposition. It measures 1,687 by 787 feet, and covers nearly 31 acres, being the largest Exposition building ever 
constructed. 

Within the building a gallery 50 feet wide extends around all four sides, and projecting from this are 86 smaller 
galleries, 12 feet wide, from which visitors may survey the vast array of exhibits, and the busy scene below. The galleries 
are approached upon the main floor by 30 great staircases, the flights of which are 12 feetwide each. ‘* Columbia Avenue,” 
50 feet wide, extends through the mammoth building longitudinally, and an avenue of like width crosses it at right angles 
at the center. 

The main roof is of iron and glass, and arches an area 385 by 1,400 feet, and has its ridge 150 feet from the ground. 
The building, including its galleries, as about 40 acres of floor space. 

There are four great entrances, one in the center of each facade. These are, designed in the manner of triumphal 
arches, the central archway of each being 40 feet wide and 80 feet high. Surmounting these portals is great attic story 
ornamented with sculptured eagles 18 feet high, and on each side above the side arches are great panels with inscriptions, 
and the spandrils are filled with sculptured figures in bas-relief. 

The building occupies a most conspicuous place in the grounds. 
between. The building will cost $1,500,000. 








It faces the lake, with only lawns and promenades 
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Living and Loving. 


To live and to love is better, 
When each has its object in view ; 
To live and to love is blessed, 
When those objects are noble and true. 


To live, that when mid earth’s conflicts 
Our life is a help to some heart— 

To love all, so truly and purely— 
Will both blessings and joys impart. 


Thus living and loving, together, 
When wisely and well it is done, 
Will yield in its highest fruition 


A Heaven on earth begun. 
—LUCILE. 
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‘Queries and Replies. 
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Are Italian Bees a Distinct Race ? 


Query 810.—1. Is it your opinion 
that the Italians are a pure and distinct 
race of bees? 2. If so, why do not our 
imported queeng produce as beautiful, 
evenly and well marked bees, as some 
of our home-reared queens? 3. What 
causes the Italians to ‘‘ sport” so much? 
—North Carolina. 


I really do not know.—C. C. MILER. 


1. No. 3. Because the type is not 
thoroughly fixed.—J. A. GREEN. 


1. No race at all—only a variety. 2 
and 3. Because they are not a fixed type. 
—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. Only a thoroughbred. . 2. Will you 
tell? 3. Because they are not a distinct 
race.—G. M. Doo.LITrTLe. 


1. Yes. 2. Because our queen-breed- 
ers are breeding more to beauty than 
other characteristics. 3. This is a 
mooted question.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


1. Yes, if there are any pure races of 
bees. 2. Like Dr. Miller, I must say, 
‘**T don’t know.” 3. Ask something 
easy.—C. H. DIBBERN. 


1. Certainly itis. 2. They have not 
been bred and selected with color alone 
in view. 38. It is true of all races of 
animals, and why not of bees?—A. J. 
Cook. 


I have just been reading Ernest 
Heckle on evolution and the descent of 
man, which convinces me that it would 
require two pages of the BEE JOURNAL 
to give space to a comprehensive answer 
to your questions.—JAmMES HEDDON. 





2. I think that the majority of im- 
ported queens will compare favorably 
with the same number of home-bred 
queens. 3. If we had full control of the 
mating of queens, you would see very 
few ‘‘ sports.—H. D. Currrne. 


1. Ihave no doubt there is a pure 
race of Italian bees. 2 and 3. Do not 
imagine that we Americans are the only 
importers of bees,.and it would not be 
anything wonderful to receive a mis- 
mated queen even from Italy.—Mrs. J. 
N. HEATER. 


1. Our best authorities have long been 
of the opinion that the Italians are not 
a pure race. Still, it is sufficiently fixed 
to entitle it to the distinction it has so 
long held. 3. They ‘‘sport” so much 
because of the admixture of some other 
race.—G. L. TINKER. 


As I understand the matter, all bees 
in Italy are not yellow, but are more or 
less crossed with dark bees. Our Ameri- 
can breeders have taken great pains to 
breed for color, hence, as I believe, 
queens reared by our best breeders will 
not sport as much as those that come 
from Italy.—E. FRANCE. 


1. Practically speaking, yes. That is, 
they are pure in the sense that short- 
horn cattle are pure. 2. I believe they 
do, unless by in-breeding our home-bred 
queens are hightened incolor. 3. Every- 
thing sports. Namea race of animals, 
or a family of plants, that all look ex- 
actly alike. —Eu@rEene SEcor. 


1. No, nota fixed type. It takes a 
long period of time and careful breeding 
to establish a fixed type, or race, of any 
animal or insect. 2. They are nota 
fixed or established type or race of bees, 
hence, the disposition to “‘sport” or 
vary. 3. The same as No. 2.—Mnrs. L. 
HARRISON. 


1. Yes, just as the Norman horses are 
a pure race. 2. Because our home-bred 
queens are bred for color, while the im- 
ported ones are not. 3. I think the so- 
called sporting is caused by mixture with 
other races of bees.—R. L. TAYLOR. 


1, I do not think they are, if we figure 
down fine; but they may be so consid- 
ered practically, as their characteristics 
are fixed so permanently that they 
duplicate themselves with certainty. 2. 
The matter of color is not a test of 
purity at all; the tests are pecuiiar 
formation, and three rings or more, of 
various shades of yellow. 3. Pure and 
purely bred Italians do not sport to any 
extent, in my experience.—J. E. Ponp. 
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1. From what I have read, and judg- 
ing from my own experience, I lean to 
the opinion that the Italians are a mixed 
race. 2. It is claimed for the imported 
queens that they produce as evenly 
marked, and as good or better workers, 
than home-bred Italians, but none as 
finely marked as the handsomest Ameri- 
can-bred.—S. I. FREEBORN. 


1. Yes, as much as the black or the 
Cyprian. 2. Because our ideal Italian 
bee is above the existing standard in 
color. 3. The same causes that make 
sportsin all races of animals. Black 
bees are not allalike. If they were, no 
one could try to introduce varieties like 
the Carniolan and the so-called Punic, 
which evidently differ slightly from 
other black bees.—DADANT & Son. 


1. As the word ‘race ” is usually un- 
derstood, the Malians are a pure race. 
2. For the same reason that some of our 
home-reared do not ‘‘ produce as beauti- 
ful, evenly and well marked bees” as 
some others do. 3. I suppose it is be- 
cause they like to ‘‘ sport,” but I do not 
believe they ‘‘sport”’ more than others, 
and then for the same reasons.—A. B. 
MASON. 


1. Itis not. 2. As the type is not 
fixed, they cannot expect to be uniform. 
I am of the opinion that all of our bees 
—lItalians, Cyprians, Syrians, Carnio- 
lans and Germans—are of one species, 
and sprung from thesame stock. Hence, 
I think it an error to call the crosses 
between any of these varieties ‘‘ hy- 
brids.” There are no hybrid bees. 3. 
The above answers No. 3.—M. MAHIN. 


1. No. 2. The reason is, American 
breeders select the finest marked speci- 
mens to breed from, and thereby in- 
crease the beauty and uniformity of the 
home-bred bees. 3. The Italian bees 
‘*sport” in breeding, because they are 
not a pure race in the sense of unmixed 
blood. No pure-blooded race will habit- 
ually sport in breeding as do the im- 
ported mothers from Italy. But the 
Italian bee is a distinct type or variety 
of bees, and there is no impropriety in 
speaking of them as pure Italians.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 


1. Yes. I know this will meet some 
opposition, but I do believe the queens 
and bees we get from Italy are pure 
Italian bees, regardless of color. There 
may be a slight mixture, but no history 
that I have read substantiates it. 2. 
One reason is, they strike a *‘ sporting” 
country when they come to America, 
and our fancy-minded bee-keepers are 
not satisfied to let their home-bred 





queens take their chance among a whole 
apiary of Italian bees, but favor them 
with the yellowest drones. Hence, the 
bees are brightest. This is measuring 
everybody’s corn by my half-bushel. 3. 
For some of the reasons above, and 
others that I do not. know, but our pota- 
toes, cabbage, and the like, will sport 
anyhow, and for what reasonI cannot 
tell. This is a deep question.—Mrs. 
JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


; 


1. I think the most of the Italian bees 
are a pure and distinct race of bees. 
There are distinct races of men, but 
they all ‘‘sport” in color as well as in 
other characteristics. 2. The Italian 
bee is not so much bred for color in 
Italy. Some breeders in this country, 
by breeding in-and-in, and by the intro- 
duction of Cyprian blood, have produced 
very beautiful bees. This is all! right if 
the more valuable characteristics are 
preserved, which too often is not the 
case. 3. I do not know that they sport 
in color more than the general law of 
variation produces in pure races.—P. H. 
ELwoop. 

1. Italian bees are certainly a distinct 
variety, or as some call it—race. 2. 
Italians do not breed their bees for color, 
beauty or golden-bands; while here in 
America, that appears to be the greatest 
aim of breeders. In Italy the bees are 
dark, and there are black (or what ap- 
pear to be black) bees there too. We 
noticed this fact while there, and to it 
we called the attention of the gentlemen 
who accompanied us, while ‘‘on the 
spat.” 3. Italian bees do not ‘‘ sport” 
any more than any other animals or 
plants.—THE Eprror. 


ei 


Five-Banded Bees.—Mr. 0. F. 
Wilkins, of International Bridge, Ont., 
on March 8, 1892, asks this question : 

Who was the originator of that strain 
of Italian bees known as the ‘“five- 
banded golden Italians ?” 

As we might not give credit to the 
right person, and thu: do some injustice 
by answering hastily, we invite those 
interested in these bees to present their 
claims to priority in private letters to 
the editor. Then an answer will be 
given in the Bre JouRNAL in accord- 
ance with the facts ascertained in the 
case. To publish all the letters would 
result in confusion, and may not be 
advisable. We will determine that later. 
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‘Topics of Interest. 


Anis Dest fn fra Ceylon 


W. P. FAYLOR. 

I have just been reading an account a 
certain traveler gives of this famous bee 
in Ceylon; and the great wonder to me 
is why we cannot get this race of bees 
introduced into this country. They are 
described as naving glossy, blue-black 
wings; their bodies are striped with 
yellow and the glossy blue-black; but 
the golden color largely predominates. 
This, for beauty, would certainly exceed 





ever, that the Government is willing, 
but the main difficulty seems to be to 
find the bee-men who has the courage to 
goin pursuit of these bees. As there 
are many settlements now of the English 
on the island of Ceylon, the safety of 
visiting that country can be assured. 

Now, since queen-bees have been 
safely sent to Australia from America, it 
is very probable that queen-bees might 
be sent from Ceylon to America. The 
question first to be agitated is, Who will 
go to Ceylon, start an apiary, and ship 
queens to this country ? 

It is to be remembered that queens of 
the above-named race mate with their 
drones late in the evening; hence, if 
once introduced, they can forever be 


«kept a distinct, pure race without inter- 


COMBS AS BUILT BY APIS DORSATA. 


anything we now have under domestica- 
tion in America. 

This bee is further represented as 
being about one-fourth to one-third 
larger than the Italian or German va- 
rieties. They build theircombs as much 


as 6 feet in length, and frequently wider 


them out to4 and 5 feet. Their cells 
are said to be about as large as the 
drone-cells of the common ‘species, and 
these cells at the tops of the combs are 
frequently built 3 to 4 inches deep to 
hold the great amount of honey they 
gather. 

Mr. Frank Benton, who captured 4 
colonies of these bees, tells us that they 
build only one size of celis for workers 
and drones. Surely, if as represented 
by Messrs. D. A. Jones, Benton, King- 
ston and others, these bees would have 
fine play on the red clover of this coun- 
try. Not only would they gather honey 
in abundance from this plant, but they 
would aid in the fertilization of poor 
soil. 

When I read, a year or so ago, that 
the United States Government was to 
appropriate $5,000 for the quest of new 
varieties or races of bees, I had hoped 
that ‘‘ Apis dorsata,” ere this time, 
would be in our possession. In this I 
have been disappointed. I believe, how- 





mixing with other races, as all of our 
present stock will do. Shall we let this 
matter drop, or shall we keep it before 
the public ? 

Mt. Auburn, Iowa. 


Rules for Judging Bees at Fairs 


Taken as a whole, the code of rules 
for judging bees and honey at Fairs, as 
given by Geo. F. Robbins, is a good one. 

The rules for judging bees are not ex- 
actly what I would advise. I would 
limit the nuclei to only one comb each. 
One comb will show as much—yes, more, 
than a greater number. With one comb, 
the queen may always be found. This 
isoften the chief attraction to many. 
Most people have seen bees, but very few 
have seen a queen. I would not favor a 
large quantity of bees, because they 
worry more, and seem to wear them- 
selves out sooner than a moderate clus- 
ter. Another thing, a large body of 
bees makes it more difficult to find the 
queen. Neither do I see any advantage 
in a large quantity of brood. It cannot 
be kept in ‘all stages,” as our friend 
suggests. Beesin confinement usually 
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quit brood-rearing. At least that has 
been my experience with single-comb 
nuclei. 

Another thing to which I object, is the 
placing of the three-banded bees ahead 
of the four or five banded. If it is the 
yellow bands that mark them as the 
yellow race, the greater the number of 
bands, the greater the perfection in this 
direction. While my own personal 
preference might be for the darker 
strains of Italians, there are so many 
good men who favor the lighter varie- 
ties, that I hardly feel like saying in a 
Code of Rules that the Premiums shall 
be given to the “‘leathef backs.” I must 
say, however, that I have little faith in 
judging of bees by looking at them at 
Fairs. 

Flint, Mich., March 9, 1892. 
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Apiarian Knowledge and Experience. 


J. W. TEFFT. 





Men who would not expect for a 
moment to ask advice of a lawyer or a 
physician without paying for it, seem to 
forget that the same law should hold 
good in expert bee-keeping affairs. 


Apiarists and men who are about to 
invest money in bee-keeping, or are 
already in it, will walk into the home of 
some expert bee-keeper, and ask ques- 
tions, get and examine plans, and even 
drawings of some mechanical inventions, 
or seek advice that none but an educated 
bee-keeper would be competent to give, 
without thinking of paying for the ser- 
vice rendered. 


The bee-keeper who has graduated 
from the A B C class in _ bee-culture, 
spends more money and time to get his 
education that does the lawyer or doc- 
tor. If a competent bee-keeper were 
consulted before or after the apiary or 
device was started by the amateur, there 
‘would be fewer failures and disappoint- 
ments, and it would be a good invest- 
ment to pay well for such services in 
any case. Men who want to use the 
brain and training of these competent 
bee-keepers without pay, would resent 
an impeachment of ‘‘ sponging” on any- 
body, yet to the expert, making his 
bread and butter by using his brains and 
training, they are very despicable dead- 
beats. 

There is another class of men, or a 
few of the same class, who seem to 
think that bee-periodicals exist for no 
other purpose than to do their expert 
thinking for them. They will ask 





questions in bee-keaping that any fair 
bee-keeper in their place could answer 
ina few minutes. They want you to 
design a frame, a honey-board and sec- 
tion, and want to know how to manage 
bees for certain work, for a dozen differ- 
ent purposes, each stating many local 
peculiarities that materially affect the 
case; and whose sound judgment is 
necessary to insure success. 

One of this class wrote not long ago, 
asking for the required sizes of frames, 
brood-chambers, and honey apartments 
necessary to keep bees from swarming, 
and how much more honey could be pro- 
duced by a non-swarming, wing-clipped 
queen, etc. Now, I do know barely 
enough about bees to get along, but 
what I know about hives is limited— 
something like my correspondent’s in- 
formation on the same subject. 

I wrote him that if I werein his place, 
I should employ a competent man to 
work out the problems, and offered to 
recommend a mechanical bee-engineer, 
if he knew of none. I received a postal 
card reply as follows, verbatim : 


**'The reeson you don’ answer wright 
is becoss you don’t know. You bee 
writers aint so smart as you pertend.” 

The information covered by the last 
sentence of the rebuke, came as a great 
shock to me. But after calmly thinking 
it over, I decided not to commit suicide, 
but to struggle along as I had before, 
without knowing everything. 

There is another class who advertise 
for help in an apiary, that want much 
for nothing. I answered one, giving 
experience, hives I have used, age, 
recommendations, etc. The reply I re- 
ceived is as follows: 

‘* DEAR Sir :—Yours is received. We 
smiled when we read your age. In brief, 
we will say, you won’t do—won’t ‘fill the 
bill.? Too old. We want a man to 
work the farm, and do all kinds of labor. 
and had some liking for bees.” 


I wish to say to those who want some- 
thing for nothing, that out of every $10 
paid to a competent bee-man, $1 is for 
what he does—the other $9 is for what 
he knows. Itis knowledge that costs, 
and that is valuable! The number of 
hours labor is of minor importance. 
Where salaries*go into the five figures, 
‘* knowing how,” is what such salaries 
are paid for—and how fewthere are who 
have the natural ability to learn how; 
and he who tries to solve the problems 
in bee-keeping, will find thatit takes a 
little longer than a lifetime. 

This is an age of specialists. Each 
man can learn to be an expert in one 
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thing—if it is only opening clams—and 
by exchange of products, we can all get 
expert service in everything that goes to 
make up our lives. An expert bee- 
keeper will verify your plans, or point 
out the weak points in a few minutes, 
and perhaps save the manufacture of 
bee-keepers’ supplies, or an amateur 
bee-keeper thousands of dollars; but do 
not expect his services for nothing, nor 
that he will charge by the hour. He 
must have something for the time spent 
in educating himself, the same as for any 
other profession. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Italians vs. the Black Bees. 


CHARLES WHITE. 








On page 325, Mr. Nelson finds lots of 
fault with the Italian bees. I would 
like-to have the address of the breeders 
that send out the worthless Italians that 
Mr. Nelson mentions—I would like to 
try one or two out of curiosity, as I have 
never found thé traitor in any I have 
tried, that Mr. N. speaks of. 


It is true that the Italians will swarm 
earlier in the season than the blacks— 
that is one of their redeeming traits, for 
if they are properly handled that will do 
them for the season, while the blacks 
will get strong enough to swarm about 
the time they should be working in the 
sections, and if there is any flow of 
honey they will surely swarm, and keep 
swarming as long as the honey-flow 
lasts. 


I will admit that they can be kept 
from swarming, and have buckwheat 
for them to work on; that they will go 
into the sections ahead of Italians, but 
the Italians will start ten days later in 
the sections, then catch up with the 
blacks, if the flow lasts two weeks 
longer. If the flow should be cut short, 
and you take what surplus the blacks 
have pat into the sections, then they 
will starve before Spring. That is one 
of their traits, to have a hive full of 
brood when they should have it full of 
honey. 


As for the stinging qualities of the 
blacks, there is nothing that will beat 
them except the hybrids, and they have 
the energy of the Italians and the wick- 
edness of the blacks. I can nearly 
always tell what kind of bees a man has 
as soon as he tells me how they act. 


I am often asked how I get rid of the 
moths. My reply is, ‘*Get Italians ;” 





and it is generally asked by those who 
have blacks. ‘ 

It is often remarked by visitors in my 
apiary, that my bees work better than 
theirs. They say theirs are not working 
well. I remove the cover of the hive to 
show them what the bees are doing, and- 
the visitors nearly always say, ‘‘ Hold 
on, until I get away!” After getting 
them over their scare, they are sur- 
prised, and say, ‘*‘My; if I should do 
that with my bees, they would run me 
off the farm.” I then tell them that 
mine are Italian bees, while theirs are 
blacks. They want to know then how I 
knew they were blacks. 


I do not believe there is anything in 
the climate to make the difference, as I 
have had queens from a number of dif- 
ferent States, and their bees are about 


‘the same. 


Farmers’ Valley, Nebr. 


Bees Leaving: Hives—Artificial Pollen. 


A. C. BABB. 











On Feb. 22, one of my colonies came 
out of the hive and flew around for 
sometime. I found the queen and put 
her at the entrance, and in a few min- 
utes the bees were all in. While the 
bees were out I examined the combs, and 
found plenty of honey and some brood, 
but no bee-bread. The nextday they 
came out again, and flew as they did the 
day before. I managed to seeure the 
queen again, clipped one wing, and put 
her at the entrance as before, and soon 
the bees were all in again. 


I went to another colony and took out 
a frame that was well supplied with 
bee-bread and honey, and gave it to the 
uneasy colony, which accepted it, and 
concluded to stay at home and be con- 
tented. The next day they went to 
work on the pollen substitute described 
below. 

I have had the grippe since Jan. 15, 
and have not done any work the past 
two weeks, nor been out except when in 
the warm sunshine. I have not given 
my bees the attention that they should 
have had, but they have all wintered 
nicely so far. They have stores suffi- 
cient until the peach bloom opens, ex- 
cepting the colony above described. It 
will not be long before the elms and 
peach-bloom will afford abundant pollen 
for the bees. 

I have been using a substitute for 
pollen, made of equa! parts of wheat and 
oats ground together. I sifted the bran 


or Le 
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out, then put the flour on a plank 18 
inches wide and 6 feet long, with strips 
nailed on the sides “and ends to hold the 
flour. I put this out on warm days, only 
when the bees could fly freely. 
Greenville, Tenn., March 1, 1892. 
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Bees Selecting 4 Home—Wintering. 


R. A. SHULTZ. 








I desire to give some of my experience 
about bees selecting homes. I passed 
through a farm about 1% miles south of 
here one day in the Summer of 1888. 
There was a large clearing pn the farm, 
and as I passed through the clearing, I 
came to a party of men around a large 
white oak which was dead and dry. On 
approaching them, they said they had 
gathered there to cut a bee-tree. After 
looking, I told them that there was no 
swarm in the tree, as I saw the bees did 
not act right. They replied that they 
would cut it anyway, and see. They 
also had buckets to hold the honey, and 
a bundle of rags to smoke the bees. 


The day was very hot, and they chop- 
ped a long time on the hard, white- 
oak. At last it fell, and they all rushed 
to where the supposed bees were. There 
was about a dozen bees in the hollow of 
that tree, but they soon flew away, and 
the men took their buckets and axes and 
went home. 


Dr. Robert Valentine had 30 or 40 
colonies of bees in round logs, which 
were about 200 yards off. I supposed 
them to be cleaning to occupy that tree, 
as it had a nice hollow, and was dry. I 
have also followed 3 or 4 swarms to 
trees, which left after being hived, and 
went straight to the tree, and it seems 
as if they khew where the hole was, or 
they could not go straight to it. They 
surely have reason enough about them 
to swarm, find a home, and go to it, or 
else it is a kind of ‘“‘high grade in- 
stinct.” 

Bees have some curious movements. I 
had a second swarm to come out last 
Summer about 9 o’clock in the morning, 
and I hived them. At 12 o’clock they 
were swarming again, and they did not 
cluster, but swarmed on until it was 
about dark, and then went back into the 
hive they were first put into, and the 
next day they went to work and did 
well. 

I packed my bees for Winter ina 
straight row out in the yard. I first 
placed the hives close together, covered 
the alighting-boards with thin boards 








cut for the purpose, so as to give an en- 
trance. I then put up posts at each 
end, and nailed on a plank 16 feet long, 
letting the first comedown on the boards 
over the alighting-boards. When boarded 
up the right distance, I put the packing 
in, and coVered over with boards. I 
think thisa cheap way to pack bees for 
Winter, and they keep warm. But there 
is one trouble about it—the bees are apt 
to get mixed, and kill each other. I 
have lost one colony with diarrhea this 
Winter, but the rest seem to be in good 
condition, with sufficient honey. They 
have been gathering pollen for some 
days, but it is cold with frost this morn- 
ing. 
Cosby, Tenn., March 3, 1892. 
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Rendering Wax from Old Combs, 


8. H. HARRISON. 














I have tried various methods and con- 
trivances for rendering wax from old 
combs, and the best thing I have tried 
until now, is Doolittle’s solar wax ex- 
tractor, which I tried last Summer in 
Colorado; but having a small quantity 
of combs and fragments here that I did 
not wish to throw away, I began to think 
how I could do it best, and with the 
least cost. 

One night after going to bed, the mat- 
ter of a cheap wax extractor came into 
my mind (a la Doolittle), and the 
thought struck me, Why not havea tin 
spout, made the shape of the tin part of 
Doolittle’s extractor, only not so large, 
but perhaps a little longer, with a solid 
head at one end, and a bar of tin across 
near the other to hold it in shape; then 
take a piece of tin about 14 inches 
wide, double over both edges, leaving 
the bar about % of an inch wide, and 
long enough to bend in proper shape to 
form two legs, raising the end with the 
head in about 2 inches, and spread 
enough to keep the spout right side up. 

Then take a piece of wire cloth, place 
it in the spout, pressing it tothe bottom, 
but let one end rest on and over the bar 
across the lower or front end. 


Put the combs or wax in the spout, or 
above the wire cloth, and (if the ** better 
half” is good natured) set the whole in 
the oven of the cook-stove, placing a 
dish under the lower end of the spout, 
which projects a little from the oven, to 
catch the wax as it runs out. It works 
all right. Twenty-five cents is the ex- 
pense of mine. 

Mankato, Kans. 
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When to Spray Fruit-Trees. 


JACOB MOORE. 








Some time since I sent a request to 
Mr. James V. Mickel, of Ionia, Mich., 
for a statement of his views on the sub- 
ject of spraying fruit trees. He has 
sent to me the following reply, which I 
think will be interesting to the readers 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and so 
I send it for publication. He writes 
thus: 


DEAR Srr :—Your favor requesting me 
to write a short article giving my experi- 
ence in spraying fruit trees, is received. 


Your first question, as to when is the 
proper time, I will have to answer there 
can be no date fixed, as the seasons vary 
so much. Some seasons would be a 
week or ten days later than others, and 
vice versa. My experience is that the 
best time is when apples or pears are 
about the size of a small cherry. The 
codling-moth does not deposit her egg 
until the blossom is fully opened, and L 
think a large majority of them are 
deposited after the blossom has fallen 
off. I should not expect to receive 
much benerit, if any, by spraying while 
the trees were in blossom, but, on the 
other hand, I should fear injury by caus- 
ing the fruit to blast. 


It may be asked, why I recommend 
waiting until the fruit is as large asa 
cherry. 

First, because I have found that for 
two or three days after the blossoms 
fall, the stamens and pistils remain in 
the calyx, which makes it difficult to 
force the spray into the calyx just where 
it is wanted, the stamens and pistils 
seeming to break the force of the spray. 


Last, but not least, we want the time 
as short as possible between the spray- 
ing and the hatching out of the egg, 
because at that time of the season we 
are liable to have heavy rains, which 
would make it necessary to do the work 
allover again. I am satisfied that a 
second spraying, a week or ten days 
later, would well pay for the expense; 
but in my own case it has been imprac- 
ticable, on account of the work I have 
had todo at that season of the year, 
having an orchard of nearly 3,000 
trees, in all my different kinds of fruit. 


I would say for those not fully ac- 
quainted with the results obtained by 
spraying, that the codling-moth deposits 
her eggs when the tree is in blossom, or 
soon after in the calyx ‘or ‘* blow” end 
of the fruit, where it hatches out in ten 








days or two weeks, and immediately 
bores and eats its way to-the center of 
the fruit. 

Now, our object is to spray some of 
the poisoned water into the cup-shaped 
calyx, where it dries down and remains 
until the worm hatches, and so when it 
eats its first breakfast, it is also its last 
one. ; 

In conclusion, I would say that as to 
whether or not ‘the spraying of fruit ~ 
trees is injurious to the honey-bee, I 
think I have fully answered when I say 
it is improper and injurious to the fruit 
crop to spray when the trees are in 
blossom. J. V. MICKEL. 

Ionia, Mich., Feb. 29, 1892. 
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Preveltion of Affer-Swars. 


THEODORE HEISS, JR. 





I noticed in the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL that the sebject of ‘* Prevention of 
After-Swarms” has attracted some 
attention. Mr. Cronkleton claims to be 
in possession of a secret modus operandi, 
which he offers for sale, by which bee- 
keepers might be benefited. Regarding 
this proposition, I venture the following 
assertion : I know of a Simple procedure 
which will produce the same effect, and 
my modus operandi is offered free of 
charge. 

My method is the following: As soon 
as @ swarm issues, I mark the parent 
colony, and the next day I uncover the 
hive and introduce a virgin queen by 
simply allowing her to run in between 
the combs. This simple transaction will 
prevent after-swarming, for the follow- 
ingreasons: It is a well-established 
fact, that by departure of the old queen, 
the queenless colony depends upon its 
queen-cells for its future queen, and as 
the first queen thus hatched destroys all 
the remaining queen-cells, unless sig- 
naled by the “piping” of a second 
queen, this new queen will take the old 
queen’s place, hence there will be no 
after-swarming ; the queen, if signaled, 
will leave with part of the bees, called 
an after-swarm. As the next queen 
(No. 2) hatches, if signaled by a third, 
another swarm will issue, and so on. 


By introducing a virgin queen about 
two days old (which every bee-keeper 
should have at that time), all queen- 
cells will be destroyed by that queen, 
which will be mated in a few days, thus 
effectually preventing after-swarming, 
and advancing brood-rearing from 10 
to 15 days. 
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According to my experience, bees in 
such a state of queenlessness never de- 
stroy a virgin queen introduced at the 
top of the hive, the bees not knowing 
whether such queen came out of their 
own cells or not. 

Colonies thus treated will not only dis- 
continue swarming, but if given suffi- 
cient space, will not give a swarm for 
the rest of the season. 


If this method should not happen to 
be identical with Mr. Cronkleton’s mode 
of operation, it certainly will answer the 
intended purpose. 

Panama, Iowa, March 7, 1892. 
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Spraying Froit-frees While in Bloom. 


SAMUEL UTZ. 





On page 223 I notice an article by 
Mr. John G. Smith, on spraying fruit- 
trees while in bloom. There is no doubt 
in my mind that he is right. We all 
know Paris-green is poison. My neigh- 
bors and I sprayed our fruit-trees last 
Spring with Paris-green— pound of 
Paris-green to 50 gallons of water. I 
only sprayed about half of my trees, but 
those that were sprayed were no better 
than the rest. 

We all did the spraying before the 
trees were in bloom, so there were 
no bees killed; but now some of our 
neighbors say that it was the wrong 
time ; that they will spray there trees 
this Spring when in full bloom. NowlI 
would like to know throngh the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL whether we as bee- 
keepers must let them go on and kill our 
bees, or is there any way to stop them 
from spraying the trees while in bloom ? 
If not, then we as bee-keepers are ina 
bad condition in this part of Ohio. 


I have kept bees over 40 years; they 
are my pets, and,if they were poisoned, 
I would feel very badly. I have 55 col- 
onies, all in good condition, packed on 
the summer stands. I packed some 
with wool cushions on two sides, and a 
wool cushiog on top. My best Italian 
bees are packed on four sides with wool 
cushions, and one on top. In this way I 
have never lost any bees. One anda 
fourth pounds is plenty of wool to pack 
one colony. 

I notice on page 216 that Mr. Doo- 
little and wife were both down with La 
Grippe. I can sympathize with them, 
for I have been down for three weeks 
with the same disease. I am some bet- 
ter now, but not well yet. 

Kenton, Ohio, Feb. 23, 1892. 





Black Bees vs. the Italians. 


IRVIN GROVER. 


Statements like those of John H 
Blanken, on page 253, hardly need a 
reply, but for those who are unacquaint- 
ed with other races of bees, something 
more may be said. I am not a queen- 
breeder, but keep bees for pleasure and 
profit—the more profit, the more pleas- 
ure tome. I have tested the blacks by 
the side of the Italians, and have found 
the Italians superior in every point men- 
tioned by Mr. Blanken. 

Last season I arranged two hives side 
by side for extracting, one colony was 
blacks, the other Italians; very nearly 
alike in strength when the honey har- 
vest came, but at each extracting I got 
more than double the honey from the 
Italians, and had to feed them less in 
the Fall for Winter stores. It would be 
as sensible to claim the box-hives or log- 
gums were superior to the frame hives 
as to claim that black bees are better 
than Italians. 

As for giving the blacks more smoke 
when handling, my experience is that it 
causes them to stampede clear out of 
the hive, and that I do not like when I 
am hunting for a queen. 

Most bee-keepers have the Italians, 
and know them to be superior. 


Mr. L. C. Root, in ‘*Quinby’s New 
Bee-Keeping,” says that a queen can 
now be bought for $2, that in 1860 
would have cost $20—the price Mr. 
Quinby paid for his first queen. If the 
investment paid then, it surely must 
now. 

Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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Bee-Scouts Selecting 4 Home. 


A. J. DUNCAN. 

If the subject of bee-scouts is not en- 
tirely exhausted, I would like to give a 
little of my experience. I think it was 
in the Winter of 1884-85 that was so 
disastrous to bees—nearly all the bees in 
this part of the country died—I lost all I 
had (58 colonies). 

In the Spring I succeeded in buying 
one colony, and took 2 on shares; being 
in hollow logs I transferred them to 
movable-frame hives. Of course, about 
swarming time I watched my bees with 
a great deal of interest. I had cleaned 
out the hives nicely, and stacked them 
upon each other perhaps 3 feet high. 
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One day I noticed a few bees working 
in one of the hives, but supposed they 
had found a little honey. The next day 
the number was considerably increased, 
and they were working in two hives that 
were about afoot apart, the entrances 
being towards each other. They kept 
getting stronger each day until the 
fourth day (I think it was about 10 
o’clock a.m.) I heard a roaring, and 
saw a very large swarm of bees, or 
rather 2 swarms. They settled on these 
2 hives, and went right in as fast as 
they could go. A queen was in each 
hive, and they divided fairly well. It 
might have been an accident that the 
queens took separate hives, but it was 
hardly an accident that the bees came 
here. 

Again, last Summer I had a very large 
swarm come out. The bees clustered, 
and I hived them nicely in a good, clean 
hive, as I thought. The next foretoon 
they came out and started for the tim- 
ber, which wasclose. I followed them ; 
they went slow, and I nearly kept up. 
They went straight to a squirrel-hole in 
a hollow limb, and went in as fast as 
they could getin. Now, did they know 
where they were going to, when they 
started ? 

. While [think a large majority of bees 
select a place to go to before they 
swarm, I think some do not, but wander 
aimlessly around, and finally perish. 
Hartford, Iowa, Feb. 20, 1892. 


—_ oo” 


Poisoning Skunks in the Apiary. 


wo. 





Cc. WOLCOTT. 





I notice by recent articles in the BEE 
JOURNAL, that some bee-keepers have 
been troubled with skunks in their api- 
aries. I think that my way of getting 
rid of these pests is better than those of 
some others. 

My bees, in the Summer, are from 50 
to 60 feet from the house. I have short 
pieces of board with one end on the 
ground, and the other end resting 
against the hive bottom-board, near the 
entrance to the hive. 

A few years ago my bees were some- 
what troubled with the skunks. In the 
morning, when I went out, I found 
several boards knocked down, and some 
entrance-boards on the ground. 

I used no trap to catch the skunks, 
but got a bottle of strychnine and an 
egg. I broke a hole in the small end of 


the egg, and then took strychnine enough 
to make a ball about as large as a com- 





mon-sized pea; I pulverized it very fine, 
and put it in the egg and mixed it with 
the egg, which I then put by the hive. 

After the skunk eats the egg, ft will 
be found dead within three rods of the 
hive. I have killed a number of skunks 
in this way, but never had one get more 
than three rods from where it ate the 
egg. Inever have had one leave any 
unpleasant odor around the house. I 
found one dead with the egg-shell under 
its neck, where he ate it. I have not been 
troubled with skunks for five or six 
years. 

Eldorado, Wis. 


np oa 


Mating of Queen-Bees, Ete. 


JOHN D. A. FISHER. 








I have read and re-read with much 
interest Mr. Geo. S. Wheeler’s article on 
page 106. From his stand-point, queen- 
breeders could sell tested queens that 
they call pure, and yet they would be 
mismated and produce hybrid bees with 
three-yellow bands. From this stand- 
point all a queen-breeder would have to 
do, would be to keep his queens very 
yellow, and he would be sure to get the 
three yellow-banded bees; whether the 
queens mated with Italian or black 
drones, the yellow bands would come all 
the same. 

My experience has been very different 
from the above. I have bought some 
large and beautiful yellow Italian queens 
from noted queen-breeders. I have 
reared young queens from these beauti- 
ful mothers, an@ whenever one of these 
young queens mated with a black drone, 
she produced hybrid bees. 


Last June I had a very large, bright 
yellow queen. She was the largest and 
the prettiest virgin queen I ever saw. 
How I did want her to mate with one of 
those beautiful Italian drones then flying 
in my yard! But to my disappointment, 
when her young bees began to hatch, 
about half of them had no yellow bands. 


I have two beautiful yellow Italian 
queens in my yard now, that produce 
bees about half of which have no yellow 
bands. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Wheeler, that 
an Italian queen mated with a black 
drone will produce all well marked 
worker bees. It would place our noted 
queen-rearers in a position that they 
could not guarantee a queen to be pure. 
If a man would send to me for a selected 
tested queen, and I had a beautiful 
yellow and large queen that had ‘pro- 
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duced beautiful three-banded bees, I 
would call her a purely-mated queen, 
and mail her at once. My customer 
would be disappointed when he found 
out, in trying to rear pure queens for 
sale from the queen I had sent him, that 
she had mated with a black drone! No, 
sir; I believe that ‘*black blood” 
mixed up with the yellow will tell every 
time. Such has been my experience, 
and I have been*so taught by the bee 
books and papers. I would like to hear 
from Mr. Doolittle, or some other noted 
queen-breeder, on this subject. 


Italian drones are more active than 
the blacks. I believe that with equal 
numbers of the Italians and blacks in 
the same yard, the Italians will pre- 
dominate; that there will be a larger 
percentage more of the young queens 
mated with Italians than with the 
blacks, there being no advantage on 
either side by the bees in the surround- 
ing country. 

I havein my yard a fine Italian queen 
that produces bees with three nice yel- 
low bands; from the bands out is a 
beautiful gray.. The drones of this 
queen are very smart and active, flying 
when no other drones are flying. This 
smart trait is in all the daughters of that 
queen, and a large percentage of my 
young queens are mated with the drones 
from three of these queens. I can tell 
by the steel-gray color on the rear ends 
of the bees from the yellow bands out. 
The bees of these queens show the same 
activeness, and are about the best I have 
in my yard. 

I am very much interested in this 
queen question. If a queen mated with 
a black drone will produce all beautiful 
three or more yellow banded. bees, I 
want to know it. Ialso want to know 
how to test a queen, if Mr. Wheeler’s 
theory be true. Ido not write this to 
get up a controversy, but I want light, 
and I hope that the old veterans will be 
kind enough to ‘*‘ turn on the light.” 

Woodside, N. C. 


—— re 


If You Want to know how Queens 
are fertilized in upper stories, while an 
old Queen is laying below—how to safely 
introduce Queens at any time when bees 
can fly—all about different bees, ship- 
ping Queens, forming nuclei, multiply- 
ing or uniting colonies, etc.—send us 
$1.00 for ** Doolittle’s Queen-Rearing ;” 
170 pages; bound in cloth, and as in- 
teresting as a story. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place of meeting. 


1892. 
Apr. 6, te State, at Greenville, Tex. 
A. H. Jones, Sec., Golden, Tex 


age. 7.—Utah, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
ohn C. Swaner, Sec., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Apr.7, 8. —Missouri State, at Warrensburg, Mo. 
W.5S. Dorn Blaser, Sec., Higginsville, Mo. 


Apr. 21.—Colorado State, at Golden, Colo. 
) H. Knight, Sec., Littleton. Colo. 


May o-—-Susqpeneane Co.; at Brooklyn, Pa. 
. M. Seeley. Sec., Harford, Pa. 


May 28.—Haldimand, at Nelles’ Corners, Ont. 


E. C. Campbell, Sec. Cayuga. Ont. 


{@~ In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward: full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—TuHe Epiror. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Eugene Secor..Forest City, Iowa. 
SEORETARY—W. Z. Hutchinson.. ..Flint, Mich. 


——_*s @<2.oe—_—_ 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


An a geen per Heddon ..Dowagiac, Mich. 
"Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





Bee and Honey Gossip. 


@ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 
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First Swarm this Season. 


I am one ahead, and will bet that we 
caught the first swarm of bees of the 
season. It came about in this way: 
We have been stimulating our bees by 
placing hay along the front of the hives, 
then pouring syrup on the hay, and the 
bees helped themselves on fine days. 
February 3 wasa very fine day, and a 
starving swarm came and clustered on 
one of our hives. It is a fair swarm of 
hybrids, and the queen is active and 


‘healthy. This would appear that they 


knew whether they would be cared for. 
MATTIE Rosy. 
Chanute, Kans., March 5, 1892. 


> <->. 


Open Winter and Typhoid Fever. 


We have had an open Winter with the 
exception of a few weeks in January, 
when it was quite cold. We had two 
weeks of sleighing. Bees have had 
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flights quite often. This month, so far, 
has been mild. I wintered my bees on 
the summer stands in single-walled 
hives. I leave the section-case on, and 
put a chaff cushion on that, which fills 
the case. I raise the back of the hive so 
the water will run out. My loss, so far, 
is one colony, by. starvation, out of 
37. The last few days have been 
like Spring, and bees have been on the 
wing from morning until night. To-day 
they brought in pollen. The most of 
them are in good condition. I came 
from Orono, Mich., last April, and 
brought my bees with me. We came 
here to farm and keep bees. My two 
boys came with me, one was 24 years 
oldy and the other 20 years. But, alas! 
our two dear boys are lying in the silent 
tomb. We are living in sorrow and 
despair. They were our two youngest 
boys, and there is now no one to comfort 
usinour old age. One died Oct. 15, 
and the other Dec. 9. We hope to meet 
them in that better world. They died 
with typhoid fever. We shall go back 
to our old home in Michigan in the 
Spring. Last year was a poor season in 
this locality; but very little surplus 
honey was secured. L. REED. 
Havana, O., Feb. 24, 1892. 


> ~~ 


Grading of Honey. 


The grading of honey, as published, is 
not suitable for me. Some years we 
have the whitest, clear buckwheat 
honey—so clear that we could see 
through a section of it, by holding it up 
to the light; and some years all our 
honey is very dark, but last year we 
had every color or flavor you could 
think of. SetH NELSON. 

Keating, Pa., March 6, 1892. 





Experience in Wintering Bees. 


Last Spring I put out 6 colonies of 
bees in fair condition, and in the Fall I 
had 21 colonies—the 6 having increased 
to 20, and one came here and clustered 
in the yard. On examination, I came to 
the conclusion that 18 of them would 
winter, but having no special place for 
them they were left on the summer 
stands until last month, when I found 7 
of them were dead. The remaining 11 
I placed in the cellar, where they should 
have been put in the Fall, but the cellar 
being full, and the weather being mild, 
they were left out. Those in the cellar 
seem to be doing well now. ‘There is 
much complaint here that those that 
were cellared early were restless and 





uneasy. Those that were left out-of- 
doors were taking a cleansing flight 
yesterday and day before, but they have 
consumed a large amount of stores, as 
we have had several very cold snaps— 
80° below at one time. I am pretty 
thoroughly convinced that the best place 
to winter bees, as far north as this, is in 
a good cellar, that is free from vegeta- 
bles, or anything that has a ‘tendency to 
make it damp. We have had two very 
poor seasons. I did not get a pound of 
surplus honey in sections last season. 
L. J. CLARKE. 
Wiscoy, Minn., Feb. 27, 1892. 





->_ 


Preventing After-Swarms. 


I see my name mentioned on page 311 
by some correspondents who ask whether 
my method of preventing after-swarms 
isa humbug. I wish to thank you for 
your unselfish answer. I presume now 
that I am expected to offer an explana- 
tion. Iam no humbug; neither is my 
method a humbug. I am neither de- 
ceived in it, nor do I wish to deceive 
others. I sent out 300 circulars as a 
feeler, thinking that if there was a dis- 
position to want it, I would then adver-° 
tise it in the different bee-periodicals. I 
do not blame any persons for making 
inquiries, but they should be careful not 
to get me or any one else into disgrace 
unthinkingly. 

E. J. CRONKLETON. 

Dunlap, Iowa, March 7, 1892. 


[We still think that the plan we pro- 
posed would have been better than to 
have spent the money for the circulars. 
That would have inspired confidence, 
and have been perfectly safe on both 
sides. But as you thought otherwise, 
and acted independently, you have no 
one to blame for the result.—Ep.] 





Drones in February. 


On page 294, Mr. Davis speaks of 
drones in February. It isa very uncom- 
mon thing at this season of the year this 
far north; although I saw drones in a 
colony of bees yesterday (Feb. 26) ; also 
two perfect queen-cells, and plenty of 
drone-boood. From the indications, they 
are preparing to casta swarm. The 
colony that has the drones wintered on 
the summer stands; they belong toa 
friend, about two miles from my apiary. 

CHARLES WHITE. 

Farmer’s Valley, Nebr. 
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Almost a Failure for Two Years. 


I have been on the sick list a good 
deal of the time since last Fall. My 
honey crop for two years past was almost 
a failure, averaging about one-tenth of 
acrop for the two seasons. That is 
small pay for the labor, still Ishall press 
on and hope for the future. My bees, 
the past two seasons were, I think, in 
fine condition for the work, but the 
honey was not to be had from the 
flowers. I shall work to make a success 
of it this year. 

The InLusTRATED HoME JOURNAL for 
March came to-day. My wife is pleased 
to see her name on the list for premiums. 
It will come good to her in our close 
times. J. W. SANDERS. 

Le Grand, lowa, March 7, 1892. 


Five-Banded Italians. 


Mr. Robbins, on page 284, wishes to 
make three bands the test for Italian 
bees at fairs. This test practically 
leaves out the five-banded Italian bees. 
Judges of fairs have already ruled out 
the five-banded ones ; claiming there are 
no such bees!. Either make the test 
four or five bands, or make a separate 
class for the five-banded Italian bees. 
To recognize the fact that Italian bees 
may have more than three bands will 
lend encouragement to those engaged in 
developing a race of bees for beauty as 
well as business. J. F. MIcHAEL. 

German, O., March 7, 1892. 








Judging Bees at Fairs. 


On page 284, Mr. G. F. Robbins has 
given rules for marking bees, queens, 
honey, etc., exhibited at Fairs. I have 
no comment on them except on the rule 
for marking bees to get a standard. He 
says that the standard for Italians 
should be uniformly three yellow bands, 
plainly visible, and that such should 
stand before four, five, or promiscuous 
banded bees, and the leather-colored 
before the golden or light yellow; the 
reason being that the prevailing verdict 
is in favor of the darker colored Italians 
as a bee for business. A great deal has 
been said as to which is the pure bees— 
the three or more banded ones. Messrs. 
Doolittle, Vandruff, Alley and others 
claim that the Italians are a hybrid, and 
they are as good authority as we have. 
If that is the case, would it be right to 
say that the three-banded shall be the 
standard? But I will admit that we 
should have some standard. It seems 
to be a fact that if we take a number of 





imported Italian queens, and select the 
yellowest of the lot, and rear queens 
from them, mating them with drones of 
the same, that in about the third genera- 
tion we will have yellow bees. And who 
is to say they are not as pure as the 
three-banded? The three-banded bees 
are the lowest type of Italians. 
Sheffield, Ils. A. L. KiLpow. 





_——_- _ 


To Indiana Bee-Keepers. 


The names and post-office addresses of 
those who have represented our industry 
at the County and District Fairs, and 
those who are thinking of making an 
exhibit at the World’s Fair, are wanted 
by a committee appointed by the Indiana 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association. They 
are wanted to submit to the authorities 
who will assign the proper space, give 
needed information, etc. It is hoped 
that Indiana bee-keepers wfll take a 
lively interest in the work, as we have 
the resources, and there is no reason 
why we cannot have as good a showing 
as other States. Please send names to 
Walter S. Pouder, 175 East Walnut 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind.—Dr. E. H. 
Collins, R. S. Russell, Walter S. Pouder, 
Committee. 
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Wavelets of News. 
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Pure Food Legislation. 


The Paddock Pure Food Bill now be- 
fore the United States Senate, is one in 
which every bee-keeper should be in- 
terested. The bill provides for the 
prevention, by government inspection, 
of the mis-branding or mis-labeling of 
all articles of food and dregs. In other 
words, if a can containing honey is 
marked ‘‘ Pure Honey,” it will neces- 
sarily be exactly what the name implies, 
and not an adulteration.—American Bee- 
Keeper. 


- N+ +2 ~ 
Africa at the World’s Fair. 


Remenyi, the well known violin vir- 
tuoso, has made application for a space 
of not less than 400 square feet in 
which to exhibit his great collection of 
rare African ethnological specimens. 

The selection, which comprises over 
1,500 carefully selected specimens, has 
been formed during the last forty 
years, and is beyond question the most 
perfect of its kind. It is especially rich 
in the ancient regal symbolsin use among 
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the Zulus, including sceptres, royal 
bracelets, which were used instead of 
crowns, and otheremblems of hammered 
silver, of carved and polished ivory, and 
of rhinoceros horn. The royal bracelets 


are especially interesting. They are 
hollowed rings made from transverse 
sections of huge elephant tusks, and, 


until his death, were never taken off, 
after once placed on the arm of the 
king. 

There are also several splendid speci- 
mens of the exceedingly rare and beauti- 
ful royal silk mantles of the sovereigns 
of Madagascar, three hundred and more 
years ago. These mantles are curiously 
adorned with broideries of metal, and of 
uncut precious stones, and of feather 
work. Every specimen in the collection 
is perfect and unique of its kind. 





Stray Straws. 


Gray beards were in the majority at 
the Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 
I never saw so large a proportion in a 
gathering of bee-keepers. 


The White Mountain Apiarist suggests 
that ‘‘some bee-keeper living in or near 
Chicago, open a boarding-house for bee- 
keepers during the World’s Fair in 
1893.” 

Editor Newman looks a good deal as 
if a train of cars had run over him. But 
the grippe has not taken all the grit out 
of him. Just say ‘‘adulteration” to 
him, and you will find heis not dead yet. 


An Almanac is very handy in a family 
to keep track of the days of the month ; 
but if you subscribe for the ‘‘old relia- 
ble” AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, it will 
keep you straight as to the day of the 
week. Never misses. 


When a man gets up ina convention 
and begins: ‘‘I am only a learner, but 
I wanted to ask the best way to do” so 
and so, you may look out fora plan of 
his own that he wit fight for as away 
ahead of any other, and nine times out 
of ten it is either old or worthless.—Dr. 
C. C. MILLER, in Gleanings. 


Bees on Summer Stands in March. 


March is one of the most trying and 
severe months of the year in this lati- 
tude. The alternate sunshine and clouds 
together with the cold winds, destroy 
thousands of bees by alluring them out 
of the hives, and chilling them so they 
are unable to return. 

This is one of the main causes of 
Spring dwindling, which is so much 
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feared by Northern bee-men. It is al- 
most impossible to prevent the beeg from 
coming out the hive when the sun is 
warm, even though the air is cold. 
There are, however, some fine days in 
March, and these should be utilized to 
their full extent. 

Feed your bees rye meal by placing it 
in shallow boxes in a sunny spot near 
the apiary. They-will soon find it and 
carry in large quantities for food for the 
young brood. ‘This is especially useful 
if the hives do not contain much pollen. 
It also keeps them at work near home 
when the weather is too cool for them to 
forage in search of natural stores. 


They should also be fed a thin sugar 
syrup to stimulate them to breed strong- 
ly. Feed regularly whenever it is warm 
enough for the bees to carry it into the 
hive. 

The brood-nest may also be enlarged 
by inserting an outside comb between 
two which contain brood. The queen 
will soon fill it with eggs. This must 
be done with great caution, as the brood 
will become chilled if there is more 
than the bees can care for, which would 
be worse than to do nothing. 

See that the hives are cleaned out, 
and all dead bees removed. Also con- 
weak colonies by inserting a 
division-board, thus making the brood- 
chamber warmer.—L. J. LOWMAN, in 
the Indiana Farmer. 





Honey-Dew for Winter Stores. 


No need to ever tell us again that bees 
will winter just as well on honey-dew as 
on the best of honey. They won't do it! 
It is true that bees left on the summer 
stands will manage to exist on it if there 
are frequent warm days, when they 
can fly. 

Perhaps in such seasons as the past, 
it would be just as well to leave them 
out even unprotected, and run the 
chances of an open Winter. But having 
the bees now in the cellar, and knowing 
their unfavorable condition, what had 
better be done? We advise to set them 
out during this month, and will practice 
what we preach.—C. H. DrpBErRn, in the 
Western Plowman. . 


The Fourth Annual Interna- 
tional Fair will be held at Detroit, Mich., 
from Aug. 23 to Sept. 2, 1892. For 
further particulars, address James E. 
Davis, Sec., 204 and 205 Hammond 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 





No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 





A line of this type will admit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertiosspentn must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 





DISCOUNTS: 


On. 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times. 
15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, *30 %: 52 
times, 40%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%: 8 times. 
20%; 13 times, 25%; 26 times, 40%; 52 
times, 507%. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20%; 8 one. 
25%; 13 times, 30%; 26 times, 50%; 52 
times, 60%. 

On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 





Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





- Special Wi Notices. 


(33 Send us one new ss soem enihaidatinds, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(Ge The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(es Systematic work in the A Aer will 


pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 puges) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(@™ As there is another firm of ‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 
get mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 





YOU NEED an Apiary Register, 
and should keep it posted up, so as to be 
able to know all about any colony of 
bees in your yard ata moment’s notice. 
It devotes two pages to every colony. 
You can get one large enough for 50 
colonies for a dollar, bound in full 
leather and postage paid. Send for one 
Before you forget it, and put it to a good 
use. Letit contain all that you will 
want to know about your bees—includ- 
ing a cash account. We will send you 
one large enough for 100 colonies for 
$1.25; or for 200 colonies for $1.50. 
Order one now. 








Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, ‘* Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms. 


>- ——e 


We Club the American Bee Journa 
and the Illustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year 
for $2.15. 

me em oo oe 

If You Mave any honey to sell, 
get some Honey Almanacs and scatter 
in your locality. They will sell it all in 
a very short time. 
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Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.”’ 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 
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Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bre JOURNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 





ee @ee 


When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor. you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JOURNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 





We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. Olub. 


The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 
anc Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150. .. 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200.... 175 
The ety seal od iee 6 athens 175.... 165 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ... 175 
American Bee-Keeper.... .. 150.... 140 
The 7 above-named papers ...... 5 75.... 500 
and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 2 40.... 2 25 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.. . 200 
uinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 2 25 
little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 175 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 150.... 140 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 200 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
Farmer’s Account Book..... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ...... 150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “‘Success,”’.. 150.... 140 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 135 
Convention Hand-Book...... 150.... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200....175 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 2.00.... 1:70 
History of National Society. 150.... 125 
American Poultry Journal... 2 25.... 150 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 175 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200.... 175 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 200.... 175 
Prairi® VOrMe?.. .< cs ..00.0s-- 200.... 175 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 150.... 135 
American Garden ........... 2 50.... 200 
Rural New Yorker .......... 300.... 225 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150 135 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of thé papers you want. 
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Winter Problema in bee-keeping; 
by G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, who has had 
25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
for the past 5 years has devoted all his 
time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 
50 cents. For sale at this office. 


The Honey-Bee; Its Natural 
History, Anatomy and Physiology. By 
T. W. Cowan, editor of the British Bee 
Journal, 72 figures, and 1386 illustra- 
tions. $1.00. For sale at this office. 
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A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only one new 
subscriber to this JouRNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just right for 
the pocket. Price, 25 cemts. 








The March Number of the 
‘*Phrenological Journal and Science of 
Health” is more than usually supplied 
with interesting personal or biographical 
sketches. The editor speaks, feelingly 
and judiciously regarding the late Duke 
of Clarence and Avondale, and is rather 
pointed in his condemnation of those 
who show a fire-eating spirit as concerns 
the Chilian affair. All the departments 
of the magazine are worthy of mention, 
but the best reference is to the ‘* Phre- 
nological ” itself. Price, $1.50. Single 
numbers, 15 cents. Address, Fowler & 
Wells Co., T77 Broadway, New York. 
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Wants or Exchanges. 
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Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 


into this Department. lf over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 








ANTED—An agent in every county for 
our New “St. Joe Hive.” Sv. JOSEPH 
APIARY Co., St. Joe, Mo. 10A3t 


OR SALE—100 Colonies of Bees and 50 
empty Hives, all Langstroth. Address, 
FRANK PINKERTON, Marshalltown, lowa. 
12A2t 
ANTED—Bee-keepers to send for my 
price and samples of Comb-Foundation. 
we WOLLERSHEIM, Kaukatna, Wis. 
t 











ANTED—A situation in an apiary or hive 

manufactory. lam willing tomake my- 
self generally useful. J. W. TEFFT. 
5Atf 318 Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





ANTED—To exchange Bees. Honey and 
Supplies for Cash or Tinners’ Tools. 
2.2. BUCKLEW, Warsaw, Coshocton Co., O. 
5At 


mo EXCHANGE—A 10-inch Pelham Foun- 
dation Mill,in No.1 order, for offers or 
cash. Write for Circular of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
. . JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 

e t 


OR SALE—The Apiary of Solomon Vroo- 

man, deceased, consisting of one hundred 
and seven Colonies, and all necessary “er 
ances. For many years the apiary of J. H. 
Martin, Hartford, Washington Co.,N. Y. For 
particulars, address, ~ 

F. 8. ELDREDGE, 

12A3t 11N.Church St., No. Adams, Mass. 


OR SALE—20 Acres land in Berkeley Co., 

W. Va., 5 miles west of city of Martinsburg 
—the county seat of Berkeley. The following 
varieties of fruit upon it in full bearing are— 
55 apple-trees, 130 grape-vines, 20 cherry- 
trees. Buildings in good and substantial con- 
dition. Dwelling-house, smoke-house, corn- 
crib. stable and spring-house, with a,never- 
failing spring of pure water. Good location 
for Bees and Queen-Rearing. Price, $500. 

Address, WILL THATCHER, 

12A2t Martinsburg, Berkeley Co., W. Va. 
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